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An extra session which began August 21, 1856, and ended August 30, 
was convened by fierce. In the regular session which closed on August 
18, the House, which was Republican, refused to pass an appropriation bill 
for the army stationed in Kansas, except on the stipulation that the soldiers 
were not to be used In enforcing the decrees of the pro-slavery Legislature 
of the Territory. The extra session was for the purpose of securing the 
appropriation without any conditions, and the House gave way. 

Now comes an extraordinary session In which more constructive legisla- 
tion was had than in any other equal period in the history of Congress. 
This is the session called by Lincoln, which began on July 4, 1861, and ended 
on August 6. It was summoned to provide ways and means for carrying on 
the war against the seceded States, and to uphold the national authority. 
In the thirty-three days which the session lasted sixty-one public and seven 
private bills and Ave joint resolutions were passed. Measures were enacted 
calling out 500,000 volunteers ; making large appropriations for their sup- 
port ; constructing a navy ; closing the ports of the seceded States ; defining 
conspiracy against the Government and providing punishment therefor; 
confiscating all private property, including slaves, used against the Govern- 
ment, and increasing duties under the Morrill tariff. This act, in its 
original shape, was signed by Buchanan about two days before he retired 
from office. The changes made in it in the extra session of 1861, however, 
would ordinarily have consumed nearly as many months of time as it did 
days then. 

Twice Congress met in extra session during the Hayes Administration. 
The Congress which stepped down with Grant on March 4, 1877, had failed 
to make the necessary appropriation for the support of the army, an omis- 
sion which was particularly embarrassing at that time, as the great rail- 
road strikes in the summer of that year necessitated the use of troops at 
several points of disturbance. Congress was convened on October 15, con- 
tinued at work until the regular meeting day on December 3 came, and 
provided the appropriation. Hayes' next called session met on March 18, 
1879, and closed on July 1. The work provided for it was the passage of 
several money bills which had failed in the preceding Congress. The new 
Congress, which was Democratic in both branches, persisted in attaching 
to the bills "riders," which the President opposed. After a long wrangle 
between President and Congress, during which some of the bills were 
vetoed, all of them were enacted without the objectionable provision except 
one measure, which was killed for the session. 

On August 7, 1893, Congress met in special session under the call of Presi- 
dent Cleveland to repeal the purchase clause of the silver act of 1890. The 
repeal bill was passed by the House on August 28, by the Senate on October 
30, and Congress adjourned on November 3. These comprise all the import- 
ant called sessions of Congress which have been had since the beginning 
of the government under the Constitution. 

Charles M. Harvey. 



BANKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

The " term people's " banks is humorously and even derisively applied to 

the pawnbroking establishments. It is agreed, by all those who have 

studied the ways and methods of pawnbrokers, that their business is sim,- 

ply legalized robbery. It is wrong that the poor should be robbed in the 
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hour ot their need and distress. It is wrong that they should pay five or 
ten times as much tor "accommodation" as the rich and well-to-do. Just 
at present there is a formidable movement in England against the pawn- 
broker's business, which is practically the same there as it is in this country. 
A Commission, appointed by Parliament, is now investigating the whole 
system, and those who are active in the reform advocate tbe establishment 
of municipal pawnshops. The establishment of the Provident Loan Society 
last year in New York City by a number of charitable persons is a step in the 
right direction. Then there is the plan of municipal pawnshops which has 
been tried for many years in France with success and satisfaction. The 
monts de-piiU are placed under official supervision ; they are patronized by 
all classes of people, and loans are made at a fair rate of interest. 

What people with small means need is a place where they may obtain loans 
on security at the same rate of interest as people with large means— that 
is, 6 per cent, per year, instead of 30, 40, or 50 per cent. In other words, 
there should be banks to serve the smaller class of customers in the same 
way as the National and State banks now serve the lar^e customers. There 
is urgent need of intermediate banks between the commercial banks and 
the pawnshops. Hence, we propose bringing banking facilities to all 
classes — to the poor man as well as the rich man, to the workingman and 
the farmer as well as to tbe manufacturer and capitalist. We propose 
banks of the people, by the people, and for the people. It is no John Law 
scheme that is here recommended, nor is it a Socialistic enterprise. It is a 
scheme that has been tried and proved in other countries, and in Germany 
especially has reached high success. 

It is now some forty years since Herr Schulze established the first Reg- 
istered Credit Association, or People's Bank, at Delitzsch, a to wn in Saxony. 
It was an association of ten workingmen, who paid very small weekly in- 
stalments, and. on the basis of money paid in, they obtained loans from the 
bank. The idea of Herr Schulze was to encourage the spirit of thrift and 
providence among the working-people, and at the same time to accommo- 
date those who wanted to borrow a little money for buying tools for their 
trade, stock in their shops or on the farms. The growth of these " Vorschus 
und Credit-Vereine" was rather slow the first ten years. But, as soon as 
the objects and advantages of membership became better understood, 
People's Banks (Volksbanken) sprang up all over the German Empire. The 
prosperity and strength of these banks may be said to date from 1865. Since 
then they have waxed exceeding strong, so that to-day they are the most 
powerful combinations of labor and capital in the world. There are now 
about 2,000 People's Banks in Germany. They are managed by tbe people 
and for the people They have a membership of over 1,500,000 ; they have a 
capital of $10,000,000, and handle $500,000,00') annually. 

The scope of the Volksbanken has been broadened as modern conditions 
have required it. There are now Credit Associations in Germany, having 
the following objects in view: (1) To give advances and credits; (2) to ac- 
quire raw materials and to open stores ; (3) to manufacture and sell goods 
for joint account (called Societies of Production) ; (4) to produce the neces- 
saries of life and of production wholesale (called Associations of Produc- 
tion); (5) to build dwellings for the working-people ; (6) to farm and culti- 
vate the land. To summarize : In round numbers there are in Germany 
about 2,000 People's Banks, 1,100 Societies for Production, 900 Distributive 
Societies, and several hundred Building Societies. 
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The loaning of small sums of money at a low rate of interest is one 
part of Herr Sohulze's scheme. There is the other side— that of helping 
people with little money to carry on their trade or business. Many a man 
by securing a small loan is enabled to purchase more tools for his trade, and 
thus earn more money. Small shopkeepers need money in this way from 
time to time, but the security they can furnish would not, be taken at the 
banks. The manager of the Boston " loan bureau," which is called the Collat- 
eral Loan Company, cites a case of this kind in point. One day last autumn 
a man came to the company's office with a large roll of silk. He was a 
small merchant in the neighborhood, and needed the money for the holiday 
trade, and he took this means of obtaining it. The silk was taken as secu- 
rity and redeemed within three montns, the charge for the accommodation 
being a small one. Several of these German Societies for Production manu- 
facture goods on a large scale. They compete with the large manufacturers 
and capitalists in the open markets of the world. 

It is to be regretted that there is no recent information in English as 
to the working of People's Banks in Germany. Twenty years ago Herr 
Schulze published a book, entitled Vorschus und Credit-Vereine als Volks- 
banken. There are also a number of official reports and papers. Some 
twelve years ago the attention of the British Foreign Office was directed to 
the People's Banks in the German Eoioire, and the Ambassador at Berlin 
was " ordered to furnish a report upon the People's Banks in Germany.'* 
This report, which was printed as a Parliamentary Paper, contains a clear 
and concise account of the working of these German banks and associations. 

It would be well for the State Department at Washington to request 
the American Ambassadorat Berlin to furnish a report, giving additional in- 
formation as to the recent growth and progress of these German banks and 
associations. Such a report could not fail to be interesting and instructive. 
Now, it would be desirable to have such a strong and powerful organiza- 
tion as the above in the United States. We believe People's Banks can be 
established here by the working-people and made to pay. They could be 
organized independently of the Production Associations. The most impor- 
tant point would be to have a good board of management. When we see 
how Building and Loan Associations are managed by workingmen, we have 
no doubt that People's Banks could be conducted just as prudently and 
successfully. 

There is no good reason why the large, industrious and respectable 
class of tradesmen, storekeepers, farmers, and working-people who now can 
get no " accommodation," should not establish their own banks. It is ad- 
mitted that our commercial banks are not popular enough. The loan- 
bureaus, pawnshops, and like concerns are too unpopular. The legal position 
of People's Banks could be made definite and solid without danger to the 
national banking system. The same safeguards that are thrown around na- 
tional and other banks and associations could be applied to People's Banks. 

Such, in brief outline, are People's Banks, They deserve the careful 
study and consideration of our plain people, and of those who are inter- 
ested in social economics. 

Lee J. Vance. 



